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THE TWO HENRYsS, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—IN WHICH HENRY TALBOT WRITES TO HIS 
SISTER FROM THE SHORES OF LAKE MICHIGAN, AND MAKES 
SOME STRANGE DISCLOSURES, 

AMazED to witness such evidences of refinement and 

luxury, as it were on the very confines of civilisation, 

Henry Talbot stood for a few moments utterly bewildered, 

as though he were doubtful in his own mind whether 

this was but another phase of some viyid dream. 
Miss Morton made some remark, but he did not 
answer—he scarcely heard her; and it was not until she 
No. 855.—stax 16, 1968, 





repeated her words, and, pointing towards the window, 
against which the rain was now beating furiously (the 
shower, accompanied by a violent squall of wind, having 
come down suddenly, as is usually the case in the forest- 
grown districts of the Far-West), added playfully—* T. 
think Mr. Talbot might be more grateful to me for 
having delivered him from durance vile in the forest 
on such a night as this promises to be,” that he woke up 
with a start and made a confused apology for appearing 
in his present travel-stained condition. 

The young lady smiled at his evident confusion, ana 
went on, addressing her brother— 
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“T perceive, Henry, that Mr. Talbot will not be at ease 
until he is permitted to make some changes in his 
toilet. He is still a novice to our far Western customs, 
and has yet to learn that we sometimes necessarily set 
aside the ¢onventionalities of civilised society in tka 
backwoods: He fancies that a traveller should carry a 
portmanteau with him in the wilderness, in order that he 
may appear en régle in the presence of a lady at the end 
of his journey. Had I waited to listen to him he would 
have detained me till the storm came on, while he 
apologised for appearing before me in the forest in travel- 
stained apparel.” 

This speech was not calculated to set the young man 
at ease. He blushed deeply as he glanced at his soiled 
garments and worn-out shoes, which looked all the 
more wretched and poverty-stricken in contrast with the 
neatness and elegance with which he found himself so 
suddenly and unexpectedly brought in contact; and he 
felt relieved when Henry Morton led him from the room, 
and, conducting him to his own chamber, placed his 
wardrobe at his disposal. 

“You forget,” said the young Englishman, “that I 
have no other clothes coming, that I have no garments 
except these I wear. Hvérything was lost.” 

“The better reason that you should avail yourself of 
my offer,” interrupted Henry Morton. ‘Of course you 
lost everything, and weré lucky in tiot losing your 
life into the bargain. You must just pub up as well as 
you can with what my wardrobe Offers, until you can 
rig yourself out again. Come, nob another word of 
apology. I should expect ot to act the same towards 
me if our relative positiohs Were changed.” 

As he spoke he drew forth several suits of clothing, 
most of which were adapted to the backwoods, though, 
to Henry Talbot’s surprise, there were two or three com- 
plete suits of broadcloth, suitable for morning or evening 
wear in the cities. 

“ You see, living as we do far distant from any place 
where we can readily procure fresh supplies,” the young 
backwoodsman went on, “we are obliged to keep a 
largish stock of everything needful, though some of 
these garments are seldom or never worn. What do 
you sayP Will you try how a hunter’s costume suits 
you? You and I are about the same size, and I 
daresay all my clothes will fit you. Or will you still 
adhere to the conventionalities and try a dress suit ?” 

The smart hunter’s costume worn by Henry Talbot 
set off his tall, athletic figure to great advantage, and 
was, as the young Englishmaii thought, more in accord- 
ance with his surrotindings, and better adapted to the 
daily habits of his life, than the ordinary costume worn 
in cities; and after some hesitation he selected a similar 
costume from the wardrobe. 

“You have chosen wisely,” observed young Morton. 
“ For my part, [’d never wear any other dress if I could 
help it. Now (opening a drawer) here you’ll find linen 
and anything else you may require. ‘Take what best 
suits you. And now I'll leave you to your toilet. By 
the time you’re ready I'll return and escort you back 
to the parlour. And—I say—don’t mind Mary’s jokes, 
She’s a good girl, and you'll like her very much when 
you come to know her.” 

An English Bible, very old and worn, and apparently 
stained and soiled by time and use, lay on the dress- 
ing-table. Henry Talbot carelessly opened it, and 
saw that the fly-leaf was covered with a list of names, 
with dates of birth attached. The ink was yellow and 
faded; but the names—all Mortons—were still legible. 

“You are shocked to sce a Bible in such dilapidated 
condition,” said Morton. “But that little book has 
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seen hard service. It is my father’s, and was given to 
him by his sister, when he left home—a boy—to go to 
sea. My father preserved that book, and a trinket also 
given him by his sister, amid shipwreck and peril of 
every description. It has hitherto accompanied him in 
all his travels, for he values it highly. The names are 
those of his father and mother, himself, his brothers 
and his only sister. It did contain a certificate of his 
birth and baptism, that his mother had previously placed 
in his Bible when he was a child; but when he left 
home he cut it out of his own Bible and pasted in that 
which he brought with him. He took the certificate 
and the trinket to England with him—why I cannot say: 
nor why he left that book behind him, I verily believe 
for the first time in hislife. But I’m keeping you from 
dressing with my idle clatter ;” and with this the young 
than left the room. 

Left to himself, Henry Talbot began to reflect upon 
the singularity of his position. 

Tt was evident to him that Mr. Aston, who, he was 
confident, was the father of his new friends, had not 
acquainted them with the fact that he had adopted an 
assumed name i Hingland. They spoke of their father 
as “ Mr. Morton,” and expected that he (Henry) would 
understand to whom they alluded; and while he won- 
dered why Mr. Morton had assumed the maiden name 
of his deceased wife, he thought it very strange that he 
had not informed his children that the visitor he had 
led them to expect would only know him by his assumed 
name. Other thoughts passed through his mind. He 
began to suspect who Mr. Morton really was. He recol- 
lected many strange questions that the soi-disant Mr. 
Aston had put to him at different times, which at the 
moment he could hardly understand, but which now 
seemed plain enough. He had heard from his mother 
something of her youngest brother’s early history, and 
the little episode of the pocket Bible confirmed certain 
suspicions that had begun to enter his mind from the 
moment when he had first heard the names of Aston 
and Morton coupled together, and had increased since 
he had fallen in with his youthful guests. He opened 
the Bible again, and read the almost faded names. They 
were those of the grandparents and uncles whom he 
had never known; and the last two on the page were 
those of Henry and Mary Morton, whose dates of birth 
exactly corresponded with those of his mother and her 
favourite long-lost brother. ‘ Mr. Aston is—he must 
be my uncle Henry,” he soliloquised. ‘He has pur- 
posely concealed hhis name from Mary and me, though, 
I daresay, he would have explained all about it to his 
children before now, had he not believed me to have 
been lost at sea. But how am J to act under these 
strange circumstances ?” 

And after some consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that it was advisable, at least for the present, to 
continue to speak of the soi-disant Mr. Aston as Mr. 
Morton, and to conceal his own suspicions from his 
youthful host and hostess. 

While thus soliloquising and considering, he had 
effected a complete change in his attire. Though Henry 
Morton was somewhat taller and stouter than himself, 
the garments fitted tolerably well, and he was admiring 
and wondering at the change they made in his personal 
appearance, when young Morton returned. 

“Famous!” he exclaimed, as he entered the room 
unperceived, while the young Englishman was still sur- 
veying his reflected form in the looking-glass. “I de- 
clare you might have been a backwoodsman all your life. 
Stand forward and let me criticise.” d 

The garments Henry Talbot had selected consisted 
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of a tunic of green chamois leather, fringed with martin 
fur, and pantaloons of tan-coloured buckskin, also fringed 
with the same kind of fur down the outer seams. The 
frock was left open in front, to display a shirt of the 
whitest linen; and in place of his worn shoes he wore a 
pair of braided and beaded mocassins. 

“ Famous !” repeated young Morton, after a brief sur- 
vey. “You have forgotten one thing, though. You 
have no belt;” and, opening another drawer, he drew 
forth a scarf of the finest and brightest scarlet worsted, 
and bound it somewhat tightly round his young guest’s 
waist. 

“There! Now you are perfect,” he said; “and I 
defy even Mary’s sharp eyes to detect a fault. Come. 
Dinner is waiting. Fortunately we dine late to-day. 
Mary was out trying her new pony, and I had business 
wt a trading-post ten miles off. Usually we dine at two 
o'clock. 

“Wheew! How therain pours down ! 
that Mary fell in with you?” 

While thus speaking he had taken Henry’s arm, and 
the two young men were retracing the long passage to- 
gether. 

“Mary will be surprised,” young Morton went on. 
“She expects to see you re-appear in broadcloth. But 
she’s a sensible girl, and she’ll like you all the better in 
the garb of a backwoodsman.” 

He was right in his surmise. The young lady 
sprang from her chair as her brother and his guest 
entered the dining-room, to which she had adjourned 
during their absence, and, clapping her hands with glee, 
she exclaimed— 

“The two brothers, I declare! But which is he of 
Ephesus, and which of Syracuse? I hardly can tell one 
from the other; and you are both Henrys too.” 

“Let me look at you. Ah!’ (addressing her brother) 
“T see now that you, sir, are Henry Morton. 

“Please to take the head of the table, Mr. Morton. 
And you, Mr. Talbot, will occupy this seat by me. 

“ Really, Henry—you, my brother, I mean—you must 
ook to your laurels. Hitherto I have fancied you the 
very beau-ideal of a young backwoodsman; but Mr. 
‘albot has merged at once from a pale chrysalis of the 
settlements—and a poor specimen of that,” she added, 
laughingly, “ into a full-blown hunter.” 

The fare to which the little party sat down comprised 
all the delicacies of the backwoods; viz., venison in 
various forms, and bear’s-meat steaks, and wild pigeons, 
and fish from the lake, with various preserved meats 
from the settlements, as the cities of the Atlantic coast 
are usually styled in the Far-West; and, at the period 
of which I write, the west shore of Lake Michigan 
was the extreme limit of civilisation. Nor was there 
any lack of wine and other liquors, besides the native 
cider. The table, also, to Henry’s astonishment, was set 
out with everything that might have been expected at the 
table of a wealthy citizen of New York or Boston. The 
spoons and cruets were of silver (and also, to Henry’s 
amazement, were engraved with the crest of the Mortons, 
his mother’s family), and every other arrangement was 
perfect. The only circumstance that would have attracted 
notice in a city was the absence of servants. 

Perhaps Miss Morton remarked Henry’s wonder at 
this; for, turning towards him, she said, with a smile— 

“We have to help ourselves out in the backwoods, 
Mr. Talbot. We might as well expect our ‘hired help’ 
to fly as to wait upon us at table; and really, so far as I 
am concerned, I rather prefer the liberty of helping 
myself, without the attendance of listening servants.” 


Isn’t it lucky 
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young lady with closer attention than he had hitherto 
dared to bestow upon her. He found her to be really a 
very pretty girl, with regular classic features, dark blue 
eyes, and a profusion of auburn hair, which was per- 
mitted to flow naturally over her neck and shoulders, 
She appeared to be about the age of his own sister 
Mary, but she was taller, and, though now slender and 
graceful in form, she gave promise of future embon- 
point. The expression of her countenance was gentle 
and truthful, yet she looked as if she were able to 
assert and maintain her own will, if she were thwarted 
in. her desires; and, in fact, she was in every respect a 
feminine counterpart of her brother, while in both the 
brother and sister he could trace a strong resemblance 
to their father. 

The more he looked at and listened to them, how- 
ever, he was the more astonished to find two such young 
people in such a situation as that in which he had met 
them, where the last thing he would have looked for 
was education and refinement. 

Later in the evening, however, when they had retired 
to the parlour, his astonishment in this respect was 
modified on learning that Mary Morton had been educated 
at one of the best boarding-schools in the State of 
Massachusetts, and that her brother, after his previous 
education at a grammar-school, had gone through a 
course of study at Yale College, where he had carried 
off some of the highest prizes. 

Do you like this life in the backwoods, Miss Morton?” 
he ventured to inquire, in the course of the evening, after 
the young lady had gratified himself and her brother by 
her performance on the piano. 

“T did feel it somewhat lonesome at first,” she replied, 
“until Henry came home from college. Now, I rather 
like it, though I don’t think I should care to spend all 
my life in the Far-West. The worst thing about it is the 
lack of society, especially of female society. I can get 
along with the men, but I cannot with the women. I 
dare say they think me proud, poor things; but that is 
not the case, I’m sure. Still, one must have some edu- 
cation and refinement in one’s female companions. As 
to my brother, there is not a better backwoodsman in 
the West than he. Henry insists that a thorough back- 
woodsman must be an educated man, otherwise he is 
unable to enjoy half the pleasures that the forest affords ; 
and I think he is right.” 

Later in the evening, after the brother and sister had 
been speaking of England and other European countries, 
and asking several questions relative to their father, the 
young lady remarked— 

“From the tenor of papa’s letters, I should not be at 
all surprised if he were to determine upon selling or 
making some other arrangement relative to his American 
property, and taking up his residence in England alto- 
gether. He has pined after his native land, I fancy, 
ever since poor mamma's death. In that case, of course, 
I should rejoin him there.” 

“ And your brother ?” 

“ Of course Henry would go with me; but I think it 
probable that papa would make over the American pro- 
perty to my brother, in which case he would return to 
this country.” 

“ And you—would you like to live in England P” 

“T should much like to visit England, and also to 
travel on the continent of Europe. Whether I should 
prefer to reside in England I cannot say, until I have 
seen the country and learnt to know the people.” 

A room in the house was appropriated to Henry Tal- 
bot by the brother and sister, and, had he so chosen, 


Henry Talbot had now an opportunity to regard the | he might have remained with them as their guest for 
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months, or for any unlimited period; but he took an 
early opportunity to acquaint Henry Morton with his 
desire to procure employment on the lake if possible; 
and though the latter tried to dissuade him from this, 
as being unnecessary, at least for the present, he per- 
sisted in his purpose, and, through the young squire’s 
influence, he soon obtained the appointment of purser 
on board the Franklin, the largest vessel that then 
navigated Lake Michigan. 

A letter which he wrote to his sister at this time will 
afford a better idea of his position, and of his hopes in 
the future, than any description that I can give. 

After having acquainted Mary with all the details of 
the seizure of the Amazon by pirates, and of all his sub- 
sequent adventures (known to the reader) up to the date 
of his letter, he went on to say— 

“IT am now employed, nominally, as purser of the 
Franklin, a brig of some three hundred tons burden; 
but I am really acting as a sort of purveyor-general to 
all those vessels on the lake which belong—to whom do 
you think? To none other than our friend Mr. Aston, 
of St. David! 

“Tt was to his children I came, after I left St. Louis, 
as I have narrated above. As soon as they learnt that 
I was acquainted with their father, they gave me a 
hearty welcome, and we, that is, Mr. Aston’s son and 
daughter, Henry and Mary—you perceive they are name- 
sakes of ours—became immediately the best friends in 
the world. I like them very much, and so will you like 


them, if by any chance you should come to know them; 
and, as they have some idea of visiting their father in 
England, it is not at all improbable that you will some 
day be introduced to them. 

“ Henry, who is four or five years my senior, has been 
educated at one of the American colleges, and possesses 


a far better acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
classics than Ihave. He reads Alschylus and Herodotus, 
and Ovid and Cicero, with perfect ease, and is a very 
fair modern linguist. Yet withal, he is no puny book- 
worm, but a fine, manly, handsome fellow, who can ride, 
swim, and row a heat or paddle a canoe to perfection ; 
and moreover, he is an excellent sportsman, and can hit 
a mark the size of my hand at five hundred yards with 
a single bullet, without ever missing; at least, I have 
never seen him miss, and I have seen him shoot scores 
of times. 

“ Mary is about your own age, and has been educated 
at one of the best boarding-schools in Massachusetts— 
the literary State ofthe Union, par excellence. She isa 
skilful musician; she speaks French and Italian, and 
sketches very ‘prettily from nature, and rides as well 
and almost as fearlessly as her brother. Yet she is 
no tomboy, but a very pretty, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
lady-like girl, fond of fun, but very good tempered. 
If I write any more about her, you will be thinking that 
I am in love with her, so I shall leave you to fill up my 
sketch of her from imagination. 

“When I am up at the ‘ Place,’ as our friend’s house 
is called, which is very often—for my duties keep me 
much more frequently on shore than afloat—we sit down 
to dinner, out here in the backwoods, to a table that 
would not disgrace the dining-room of a London alder- 
man, not only so far as the viands and wines, but 
the furniture and garniture of the table are concerned. 
I can assure you I was amazed on my first arrival, 
to find such comforts and luxuries as the ‘ Place’ 
affords, in the extreme Far-West of America, and still 
more amazed at the appearance, manners, and conver- 
sation of my youthful host and hostess. 

“As to the ‘Place’ itself, it is a large, straggling 
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residence, rather resembling a number of better-class 
cottages built into one, than one single dwelling. It 
presents, however, a very picturesque, though strange 
appearance from the outside, being built partly of stone 
and partly of wood painted white, with a very irregular 
red roof. Inside it is the picture of neatness and com- 
fort. ‘The rooms are numerous, and it is very hand- 
somely furnished, in a style well adapted to such a 
‘ Place.’ 

“ Henry and Mary live as happily as if they were 
the prince and princess of the land, which, in one sense, 
they are, since Mr. Aston is the proprietor of thousands 
of acres of land on the west shore of Lake Michigan, 
and must be a very rich man. 

“Besides the ‘Place,’ however, the settlement of 
Watertown consists of merely a few log cabins, in- 
habited by the ‘hired helps,’ that is to say, the farm 
labourers, etc., etc., of Mr. Aston; and the surrounding 
country would be very charming, if it were not that, a 
few miles beyond the ‘clearing,’ the land is covered with 
forest, which extends, I imagine, to the Rocky; Moun- 
tains on the one hand, and to the North Pole on the other, 
and conceals everything from view, while the ‘ clearing’ 
itself is so completely disfigured by the charred stumps 
of what once were forest trees, that it looks for all the 
world like an overgrown pauper cemetery, which has 
been filled up and let out for farming purposes. 

“ Now for a few words about myself again— 

“‘ My duties are to go from trading-post to trading- 
post, sometimes on shore and sometimes on board the 
Franklin, or some other of Mr. Aston’s vessels, to sell 
and »~urchase cargo, and to purchase provisions and 
make arrangements of various kinds. I also keep all 
the accounts. For the performance of these duties I 
receive a salary of fifty dollars (£10) a month, and have 
everything found me, and my land travelling expenses 
paid. It is hard work sometimes, but pleasant because of 
its variety ; and the pay is not bad to commence with. 

“T have said nothing about your rejoining me out 
here, nor anything of my proposed future movements, 
since they are quite uncertain. It is not improbable, 
indeed, that should Henry and Mary visit their father 
in England, I may return home with them. 

“ As to yourself, my dear sister, I hope that you are 
still happy at St. David, and that you retain your usual 
good health and spirits. You must accept the reasons 
I have given—absurd as I daresay you will deem them 
—as my excuse for not writing sooner, and letting you 
know that I was still in the land of the living, while I 
have no doubt you believed me to have perished at sea. 

“ However, dear Mary, think you what you may, I 
was much cast down at the wreck of all my bright hopes 
and anticipations, and the sudden collapse of the fine 
castles I was so fond of building before I came out from 
England. 

“Tt seemed to me that the loss of the two hundred 
pounds, with which I had hoped to accomplish such 
great things, was a just retribution, sent to punish me 
for the improper manner in which I became possessed 
of it. I had really no business to take it, and I often 
thought so during my thinking moments on shipboard, 
and I still remember that—though I am confident that 
he from whom I obtained the money will never put me 
to trouble about, or prosecute me for its repayment—I 
must some day make restitution, and it is a large sum 
to make up. 

“‘ Speaking of the lost two hundred pounds reminds 
me of your locket. If you have hitherto shown the 
keepsake to no one, I still wish you, for special reasons 
that I cannot now explain, to keep your possession of it 
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a secret from every one, and especially from Mr. Aston. 
Some day, perhaps, you may wear it openly. 

“ And now I must close this long letter. I shall look 
eargerly for a long letter from you, my dear Mary, by 
the next packet, and should be more anxious than I am, 
had I not heard, through Mr. Aston’s last letter to his 
children, that you were in good health. 

“Please.give my kind regards to him, and all other 
friends at St. David, and to good old Mrs. Margaret, 
when you write; and meanwhile, till I write again, 
believe me, my dear Mary, ever 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“ HENRY.” 

It will be remarked that Henry Talbot did not once 
allude to the name of Morton in the above letter, but 
spoke of his new friends as Henry and Mary, the children 
of Mr. Aston. If he had any suspicion of their relation- 
ship to himself and his sister, he kept those suspicions 
secret. 

The fact really was, that before he disclosed anything 
he suspected, to them or to his sister, he wished to 
learn from Mary’s reply, whether Mr. Aston had made 
any disclosures to her. If he had not, he held him- 
self bound in honour not to betray the secret he had 
accidentally discovered, without Mr. Aston’s permission. 
He had, however, no doubt in his own mind that the 
soi-disant Mr. Aston was his long-lost uncle Henry 
Morton, and that his youthful hosts at Watertown 
were his cousins. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—MARY TALBOT AT HOME. 
WueEy the intelligence of Mary Talbot’s relationship to 
Mr. Aston (who, for reasons known to the rector alone, 
still chose to retain his assumed name) became known 


throughout the village, great astonishment was mani- 


fested. She was generally congratulated upon the dis- 
covery of an uncle who was not only able but anxious 
to befriend her; and though Mr. Sinclair and his niece 
at first contemplated with some anxiety the probability 
that the discovery would lead to her resignation of the 
situation she held, and in which she had rendered her- 
self necessary and almost invaluable to them, their minds 
were soon set at ease by the young lady herself, who 
declared that it was alike her own and her uncle’s wish 
that, for the present at least, she should continue to per- 
form her customary routine of duties. 

“Tt is some consolation to me to find that I am not 
utterly alone in the world,” she observed one day, soon 
after the discovery, to Miss Wardour; “and though 
this knowledge cannot compensate me for the loss of 
my only brother, I try to be—I am, thankful to Him who, 
in the midst of my sore trials, has given me so many 
kind and sympathising friends ; but Henry and I were 
all in all to each other.” 

“Tt is hard to suffer these trials, dear Mary,” said 
Miss Wardour. “Still, we must try to believe that 
though the ways of Providence are inscrutable, every- 
thing is ordained for the best.” 

“T cannot, I cannot,” cried Mary. “It is vain to 

urge me,” and she gave way to a burst of grief that she 
was unable to restrain. 
_ Miss Wardour made no effort to restrain the sorrow- 
ing girl’s tears. She felt that there are times when any 
attempt at consolation is resisted as an intrusion by 
those who are suffering from the first smart of a sore 
affliction, and in a few minutes Mary became more 
composed. 

“Forgive me, dear Miss Wardour,” she said, taking 
her friend’s hand, “and may Heaven pardon me. It is 
Wrong, I feel and know it is wrong, to doubt the wisdom 
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and goodness of Providence. I hope the day may come 
when I shall be able to say, ‘All is well ;’ but I cannot 
now—I cannot indeed. Do not urge me. You only 
make me feel my loss more keenly. Leave me to my 
own thoughts, and I will strive, I will pray for submis- 
sion. But let that be between me and Him who has 
seen fit to try me so severely.” 

“You will not remain here now, I presume,” said 
Miss Wardour, after there had been a few minutes 
silence. “I do not mean that you will leave us. I am 
aware that you and your uncle have arranged that you 
are to remain with us. But you must feel lonesome 
here by yourself in the farmhouse. It was but a week 
ago that my uncle and I were talking on that subject, 
and we almost decided to offer you a room at the Rectory. 
Now, however, I suppose you will go to reside with 
your uncle.” 

“No,” replied Mary; “I have never felt lonesome 
here. My uncle does wish me to remove to Cliff Cot- 
tage; but I have decided to remain here, where Henry 
and I spent our last hours together. 

‘*Once—but a little while ago,” she went on, “I did 
think of leaving St. David altogether. I had reasons. 
Perhaps some day I will tell you what they were—not 
now. But even then I should have regretted to have 
given up my charge, now that the children have become 
so attached to me.” 

“We should hardly have liked to ask you to remain,” 
said Miss Wardour, “had you not decided to do so of 
your own accord, though we should have missed you 
sorely. You have no idea, my dear Miss Talbot, how 
highly my uncle values your assistance.” ‘ 

“ Henceforward you and I must becloser friends than 
ever.” 

Miss Wardour then spoke of several new projects 
that her uncle was contemplating, with a view to improve 
the condition of his poor parishioners, and thus sought 
to divert her friend’s mind from dwelling upon her 
troubles ; and to a great extent she was successful in her 
endeavours. 

“ You are very kind,” said Mary, when Miss Wardour 
was about to take her departure for the night. “TI 
hope I shall never give way again as I did just now; 
but I cannot bear people, however kind their intentions, 
to try to console me—not just yet. I can think over 
more calmly and dispassionately when I am left to 
myself.” 

So Miss Wardour embraced her young friend and 
departed, leaving her alone with her sorrows and her 
reflections. 


THE POST OFFICE. 


WE have often taken occasion to speak of the progress of 
the Post Office—a progress, the details of which are 
duly announced in the Postmaster-General’s Annual 
Report. Instead of giving the mere statistics of the 
last year, we extract from a recent article in the 
“Times” some passages likely to interest our readers :— 

The number of letters, which in the year 1839 was 
estimated at 75,907,572, in the first year of the reduced 
tariff increased to 168,768,344, and has gone on in- 
creasing without a check to the present time, in a higher 
ratio than the increase of the population. In the year 
1865 the number of letters had risen to 724,460,000, the 
books and chargeable newspapers to 97,250,000, and the 
samples and patterns-post to 1,280,990,000, making a 
total of 818,990,000 articles carried within the year by 
the Post Office—a number which had probably increased, 
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by the end of last year, to the magnificent proportions of 
1;000,000,000. Such numbers as these stagger the ima- 
gination; and we may be sure that the machinery by 
which these myriads of letters are distributed moves 
with perfect smoothness and ease, for any stoppage 
would throw the whole correspondence of the country 
into the most inextricable confusion. The sorting- 
rooms of the General Post Office on Friday evenings, 
before the despatch of the night mails, present a most 
eurious sight. Hither are brought the entire corre- 
spondence of the metropolis, and of the country districts 
around, that has to be passed through London, and in 
addition hither are srought such letters as are posted 
in the central district for metropolitan delivery. Of 
these letters only those which belong to the E.C. district 
are delivered from the Post Office, letters for all the 
other nine metropolitan districts being forwarded to 
them in bags, each district being now considered as a 
post town, sorting and delivering its own correspond- 
ence, and interchanging bags one with another. This 
distribution of the letter-sorting and delivery has re- 
lieved the central office of most of the work it had to 
perform, when, in the old days of the penny post, every 
district letter came to the head-office for distribution ; 
but the vast increase of the general letters for the 
country has made up for this diminution of work, and at 
five o’clock, say, on a Friday evening, the sorters are all 
at their posts, and the labour of arranging the letters 
into the various roads and districts commences. ‘The 
speed with which this operation is completed is extra- 
ordinary; the long range of pigeon-holes which face 
every table are speedily filled, and then the letters are 
stamped. In order to enable the authorities to trace 
letters, every stamper is supplied with a fresh stamp 
before commencing work. This he signs for; conse- 
quently, the envelope will at any time bear witness 
through whose hands it has passed previously to 
delivery. The book and sample post sorting is car- 
ried on at the same time, and if the publishing day 
of the magazines should happen to fall upon a Friday, 
the strain upon the office is greatly increased. The 
size of the book packets allowed by law is extremely 
liberal; parcels two feet by one foot square are per- 
mitted to pass, and the number that do go through 
the post testify to the great labour that falls upon the 
postman. The penny post for the conveyance of letters 
and parcels about London and its suburbs was established 
as early as 1683 by an upholsterer named Murray, and 
on its first starting parcels were not limited in weight. 
This was a more generous arrangement than the present 
parcel post, but it gradually became much restricted, 
and one Dockwra, who afterwards conducted the under- 
taking, was charged with forbidding the taking of any 
bandboxes (except very small) and all parcels above a 
pound; so that, in respect of the carriage of parcels, we 
have not made a very great advance, but then the num- 
bers have enormously increased. The sample post, esta- 
blished in 1864, has been taken advantage of by mer- 
chants and tradesmen to a very large extent. In 1865 
no less than 1,280,000 samples and patterns went by 
post. The majority of these samples consist of produce, 
such as tea, sugar, coffee, hops, seeds, corn, beans, etc. ; 
but every conceivable article under the allowed weight, 
from mouse-traps and clock-works to leeches and Pha- 
raoh’s serpents, now passes through the Post Office. 
These samples are sorted on the same counters with 
the letters, and their bulk, of course, is far greater. 
Attempts are made to burden this department with very 
odd articles : a limb for dissection not long since was dis- 
covered by its smell, and rejected. Letters and parcels, 
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when sorted, are sealed up in bags and despatched by 
eight o’clock to the various railway termini. We must 
mention, however, that the sorters can never depend 
upon the amount of work they may have to perform, as 
occasionally advertisers will swamp the tables with small 
packets and printed enclosures. Thus, in 1859, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, posted in one day at the central office 400,000 cir- 
culars, and while we were watching the process of 
sorting the other evening, 100,000 circulars came in as 
a disturbing element in the machinery of the office. 
There are, however, certain regular irregularities. For 
instance, on Friday evenings there is a vast increase of 
newspapers, consequent upon the despatch to the country 
of the weekly newspapers. On Saturday, again, there is 
a great increase of letters, consequent upon the Sunday 
closing of the Post Office. On Monday there is a like 
increase from the same cause. But the most striking 
regular irregularity occurs on the 13th and 14th of 
February. Some people may imagine that St. Valen- 
tine’s Day is only dear to children and nurserymaids, 
and that the amorous gush of correspondence that occurs 
on the anniversary of the saint is declining in these 
days of enlightenment. Alas! the gush is only becom- 
ing more impetuous. In the year 1866 there passed 
through the London Post Offices, for town and country 
delivery, 897,900 valentines, and last year the number 
had increased to 1,199,142, giving a revenue to the Post 
Office of £11,242. 

The sorting of newspapers is effected in a large room, 
ingeniously suspended by iron rods from the roof. They 
come on Friday nights in such overwhelming numbers 
that they require a special lift, or rather series of lifts, 
to take them to the sorting-room; when this process 
has been accomplished, they are placed in sacks and 
sent down a shoot into the vans which await them in 
the yard. The Government has no monopoly in the 
carriage of newspapers such as they possess with respect 
to letters ; consequently, prodigious as the number of 
the papers is that pass through the Post Office with 
the impressed stamp, a still larger number go by railway 
in quires unstamped ; and we may state that Mr. Smith, 
the great newspaper agent, has a sorting-van on the 
railways, in which he arranges newspapers for his 
agents and subscribers, just in the same manner as 
the letters are sorted in the Government railway tra- 
velling Post Offices. 

Late letters, as the public is well aware, require extra 
stamps, according to the lateness of the hour at which 
they are posted. It is not so well known, however, that 
at all railway stations from which a travelling Post 
Office runs, there is a box for the receipt of letters for 
delivery on that particular line of rail, up to a quarter of 
an hour before the starting of the mail. However con- 
venient this arrangement may be to those pressed for 
time, it does not appear to be taken advantage of, if we 
may judge from the contents of the letter-box at, the 
Great Western terminus, in which the average number 
of letters is nine, and the largest number never exceeds 
twenty daily. Possibly the public do not avail them- 
selves of this arrangement, because they are not aware 
of its existence. 

The Travelling Post Office, the most ingenious of all 
the arrangements of the department, is established for 
the sorting of all the late letters which could not be 
sorted in time, and for the sorting of letters received 
while travelling along the line. It is simply a van fitted 
up with pigeon-holes and counters, where, while the 
train is hurrying at express speed through the dark 
night, the sorters are hard at work arranging the letters 
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for delivery at the different Post Office district stations 
down the line. The travelling Post Office stops at long 
intervals, but it delivers and takes in the mail-bags 
when going at full speed, by a special apparatus devised 
by one of the employés of the central office. By the 
side of the travelling Post Office there is suspended a 
netting, looking very like a hammock-netting, with an 
opening towards the head of the carriage, and closed at 
the other end. The bags to be received are hung on the 
near side of the rail, suspended from an iron standard, 
and they are swept into the bag by a V shaped catch, 
just sufficiently strong to do its work, but sufficiently 
weak to give way rather than destroy anything if it 
should get in any way entangled. The mail bags fall 
with a loud thud into the netting, whence they are im- 
mediately taken, and the letters they contain are sorted 
—some of them, possibly, for a postal district lower down 
the line. The transfer from the travelling Post Office 
to the station is made in the same manner as from the 
station to the travelling Post Office. On two occasions 
the letter bags, while suspended from the standards, 
have been stolen, and the contents rifled, and on one occa- 
sion two of the registered letters were abstracted. Regis- 
tered letters are always sent by themselves in a green bag. 
Every step of their progress is registered by the en- 
dorsement of the person through whose hands they may 
pass, and such is the security the public place in this 
method of transmitting money and articles of value, that 
the number has increased from 1,965,000 in 1863, and 
2,130,000 in 1864, to 2,232,000 in 1865, the last return that 
has been published. This increase was no doubt largely 
due to the regulation by which unregistered letters, un- 
questionably containing coin, were, in 1861, charged 
with a double registration fee, to be paid by the addres- 
see. The effect of this measure was to lessen the appli- 
cations for missing letters containing coin, from 6,000 to 
2,000 per annum. Nevertheless, the tendency of a cer- 
tain class of people to break the wisest regulations in 
spirit, if not in fact, is evidenced by the increase of letters 
containing postage stamps. Senders of money in this 
form possibly believe that by so doing they are not 
throwing any temptation in the way of the postmen, but 
we are assured, by those versed in the matter at the 
Post Office, that postage stamps, if not felt through the 
envelope, can be smelt. 

While every care has been given towards the collec- 
tion and rapid conveyance of letters by the Government, 
the public has not assisted the department as much as 
it might have done. Possibly the Board of Works are 
mainly at fault in one particular—+he want of care in 
properly naming apd numbering the streets. Builders 
have created "mnecessary difficulties for the postman, by 
the absurd repetition of the word Westbourne, for in- 
stance, which is applied to streets, groves, terraces, etc., 
in the western district. The nomenclature of streets is 
especially worthy of the supervision of the Board. There 
are fifty King Streets, as many Queen Streets, sixty 
John Streets, sixty William Streets, and upwards of 
forty New Streets. Again, the irregular numbering of 
streets is a great cause of delay in delivering the letters. 
In some cases the four corner houses are sometimes 
called No. 1. Indeed, in some of the new streets there 
is no sequence at all in the numbers. The inspector of 
letter-carriers gives a very singular case in point. He 
Says :-—“ On arriving at a house in the middle of a street, 
lobserved a brass number—95—on the door, the houses 
on each side being numbered respectively 14 and 16. 
A woman came to the door, when I requested to be in- 
formed why 95 should appear between 14 and 16; she 
Said it was the number of a house she formerly lived at 
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in another street, and it (meaning the brass plate) being 
avery good one, she thought it would do for her pre- 
sent residence as well as any other!” 

The returned letter office, which is one of the most 
singular and interesting departments of the General 
Post Office, is situate in St. Martin’s-le-Grand Street, 
opposite the great building. To this department gravi- 
tate all the letters that fail to be delivered throughout 
the empire. It will astonish the reader, perhaps, when 
he is told that this number amounted in the year 1865, 
to 3,518,000, equal in quantity to the entire annual cor- 
respondence of many a German kingdom. Of course, 
we do not mean to say that the entire number failed to 
reach their destination eventually, or that they were all 
bond fide epistles ; many were circulars, having reference 
to the general election of that year, many advertising 
circulars, but the larger proportion were genuine letters. 
Thereasons that led to this large return of correspondence 
are numerous and singular. It will, perhaps, scarcely be 
credited, that in 1865, 12,000 letters were posted in 
Great Britain without any address, and these letters 
contained valuables in the form of checks, notes, and 
money to the amount of £3,700. On one occasion, £5,000 
in notes were sent, improperly addressed, open at the 
ends, like a book packet. Not long since, the “blind men,” 
of this department, as the decipherers of illegible and 
imperfect addresses are termed, were fairly beaten by the 
Arcadian simplicity of the following superscription on a 
genuine letter, containing a pair of spectacles :— 

“My dear Father in Yorkshire, at the white cottage 
with green pailings.” 

It had evidently been written by a servant who, having 
a fond recollection of the paternal home, thought every- 
body in Yorkshire must be equally acquainted with it. 
Bad writing and spelling are a fruitful cause of failure 
in the delivery of letters. Some years since a letter 
came thus addressed :— 

“Mr. Owl O’Neil, 
At the Post-office.” 
The “blind man” into whose hands it fell, surmised at 
once that this was a bit of phonetic spelling, and deli- 
vered it without hesitation to Sir Rowland Hill, its 
rightful owner. 

Every letter, after remaining in the office for a certain 
time, to give persons an opportunity of claiming it, is 
opened, and, if possible, sent back to the writer. Never- 
theless, there are a large number that are destroyed: 
The official reasons given for non-delivery to the persons 
addressed, areas follows :—One per cent. are dead, three 
per cent. are not called for at post-offices, five per cent. 
are refused, five per cent. are illegibly addressed, twenty- 
one per cent. are addressed to persons who have gone 
away, and forty-five per cent. are not known as addressed. 
About three-fourths of these undelivered letters are re- 
turned to the senders. Out of the 600,000,000 letters 
posted per annum, only 3,000,000 fail to be delivered, in 
other words, not more than one in two hundred letters 
fail, or one-half per cent. 

All returned letters containing articles of value, 
lapsed post-office money-orders, and books, are kept 
for two years, and, if still unclaimed, are sold at Deben- 
ham and Storr’s, and the proceeds are carried to the 
credit of the Life Insurance Office in connexion with the 
Post Office, the sum being added to the extent of five 
per cent. on premiums of those insured. 

Newspapers that fail to be delivered, in consequence 
of the wrappers coming off, or returned from ‘tie fact 
of not being stamped, or insufficiently stamped, etc.. fad 
their way to this office in large quantities. It is just 
possible that the department was until very lately charge- 
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able with the miscarriage of many of these, inasmuch 
as the postage-stamps were so thinly covered with gum 
that they fell off; 1,200,000 got loose in the Post Office 
in 1865. In the next year this was remedied by a 
thicker coating of the adhering material,.and the number 
of loose stamps fell to 760,000. Possibly, if people 
would not lick stamps, but wet them, there would be 
still fewer failures of both letters and newspapers from 
this cause. The detained newspapers amount to five 
sacks a week. They are all torn up, and are sold for 
waste paper. While witnessing this destruction, we 
could not help thinking that a few of them would be 
well distributed if sent to our poor-houses and other 
charitable institutions, where the poor inmates have so 
little to cheer them in their often enforced idleness. 
We recommend this idea to the Post Office authorities. 
We cannot, within the limits of this article, do more 
than refer to the many new departments which have, of 
late years, been created and placed under the govern- 
ment of the Post Office. The Money-order Office has 
grown enormously, and has, in fact, superseded to a very 
large extent the system of bank draughts. The Savings 
Bank, with ramifications throughout the country, and 
with a receiving-house in the large percentage of its 
Post Offices, has become a large establishment in itself, 
and is every year increasing; the Government Insur- 
ances and Annuities Office — all these establishments, 
which may be considered satellites to the General Post 
Office, will grow with the growth of the country. At 
present they are scattered in various buildings, but it is 
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the intention to concentrate them in one large building 
to be erected, as soon as all the leases have been obtained, 
on the site in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, opposite the Post 
Office, extending from Newgate Street to the Bull and 
Mouth. This building will, in course of time, no doubt, 
surpass in size the General Post Office, and the whole 
system, under the direction of the Postmaster-General, 
will probably represent the most powerful, as it is the 
most profitable, of all the Civil Service departments of 
the State. 

The revenue of the Post Office, from all sources, has 
year by year been increasing. The last return pub- 
lished, refers to the year 1865, when the net revenue 
amounted to £1,482,522. According to the annual in- 
crease, that amount cannot now be much under two 
millions, which is paid into the Exchequer without any 
deductions. Lord Stanley of Alderley, the late Post- 
master-General, clearly anticipated that in a few years 
it would, without in any way stinting the service, pro- 
duce an income nearly equal in amount to the income- 
tax. Such being the case, it will become a question for 
the consideration of the Government, what we shall do 
with it. It has been often asserted that the Post Office 
ought not to be a source of revenue; possibly not; but 
we cannot help agreeing with his lordship “that it 
would be difficult if not impossible, to devise any mode 
of raising a public income less burdensome or more 
equitable in its operation, than that which exacts no 
payment without giving a service in return, and which 
is not open to the appellation of a tax.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MERCHANT'S HOLIDAY.” 
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I may say at once, that if the reader expects any | were included guides in the various cities, photographic 
perilous adventures among contrabandists or banditti, he | views and other sowvenirs, and all incidental expenses. 
will be disappointed. Travelling in Spain is as easy in | On a more economical scale, and with sufficient comfort, 
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the same tour of two months could be managed at an 
outlay of little more than £40. I took with me circular 


the present day as on any part of the “ grand tour of 
Europe ;” and as to cost, while the railway fares are 
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higher than in France and Germany, I found that my | notes of the Union Bank of London, a safe and con- 
expenses, including first-class travelling and hotel | venient “ circulating medium,” as they can be cashed in 
accommodation, did not exceed a pound a day. In this | any city of Spain without loss or trouble. 
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There is no passport now required from the British 
traveller in Spain; but, if he has an old one of any date 
by him, it may be as well to put it in his pocket, as it 
may be asked for at the post-office, when applying for 
letters “ poste restante.” But, in the absence of any 
such document, it will be quite sufficient to show the 
letter of indication which he receives with the circular 
notes, and which bears his signature. In every case, 
except one to which I shall hereafter refer, I found 
the presentation of my card quite sufficient for all 
purposes. 

I would advise the tourist to carry the least possible 
amount of luggage, which will save much trouble and 
expense; and, having nothing that is subject to duty, a 
simple declaration to that effect will generally satisfy the 
Custom House authorities. One of the articles of which 
they are most suspicious is tobacco; and I would advise 
the traveller who smokes to trust to Spain for his 
supplies. 

On the 2nd Noyember last I left Paris by the express 
train at 10.30 a.m., and arrived at Bordeaux at 9.30 P.m., 
the distance being about 360 miles. 

I am not one of those who “travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and say that all is barren;” but certainly 
there is no picturesque scenery on this journey. The 
country may be called flat, fair, and fertile; for every 
foot of ground is well cultivated. The journey is not 
without interest, as we pass the old historical cities of 
Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, and Angouléme ; and if we do 
not see much of these cities by the present go-ahead mode 
of travelling, the fact of passing them prompts us to read 
up some of our forgotten history. Bordeaux itself is worth 
the journey, and is among the finest maritime towns in 
Europe, with broad boulevards, large squares and gar- 
dens, and a palatial style of building, in a semicircle of 
three miles, along the left bank of the river Garonne. 
The river is navigabie for vessels drawing twenty-two 
feet. There are no docks. A great number of vessels 
were lying in the river, of which three or four of the 
largest were for Calcutta and Bombay, and, strange to 
say, they were taking freight from England to India, 
paying all charges, at ten shillings a ton less than from 
London and the Clyde. Here is a problem for some of 
our ship-owners to solve. Twenty years ago I happened 
to be a passenger on board a French vessel from Calcutta 
to Bordeaux. The commander, Captain Ireland, was a 
thorough sailor and a gentleman—a Frenchman by birth 
and education, and gn Englishman in feelings and sym- 
pathy. I had not been long at my hotel when I learned 
that he was settled here as a merchant, andI called 
upon him. We had not met for twenty-six years ; both 
had become grey, and these long years had told greatly 
on both of us; but, strange to say, we recognised each 
other at once by the voice, and I had a most kind and 
welcome reception, and was introduced to the-club read- 
ing-room, aad all that was interesting in the city. 

After spending two days here very agreeably, I started 
at eight 4.mM. for Bayonne and Biarritz, and arrived at 
the former city at noon. A number of our passengers 
left us at the station ef Dax, en route to Pau, where they 
proposed passing the winter, some of whom I afterwards 
met in the south of Spain, congratulating them- 
selves that they had not remained “under the Pyre- 
nees.” Biarritz is only five miles distant from 


Bayonne, and there is constant omnibus communica- 
tion ; so that, instead of going on at once by rail to the 
pleasant and favourite retreat of the Empress of the 
French, I stopped four hours at the latter city, and 
had time to look around the citadel, and stroll about the 
quays and harbour, which lay within sight of the Bay of 
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Biscay. Then Itookthe outside of the omnibus, andarrived 
at Biarritz at5 pm. Nothing could surpass the beauty 
of this evening. Far out on the Bay of Biscay, which 
was calm as a mill-pond, the golden sun was sinking in 
all its glorious majesty ; the temperature was as mild as 
our evenings in June, and when a nearly full moon 
“took up the wondrous tale,” I could scarcely reconcile 
myself to come within doors. Next morning I visited 
the Villa Eugénie, which is furnished with great taste, 
and all around looks cleanly and cheerful. Several 
English and American families talked of passing part of 
the winter here, from which I would rather be excused, 
unless I wished to retire for private meditation. 

Next day at noon commenced what I may call my 
Spanish journey. An hour and a half after leaving the 
station of Biarritz we come to the frontier town of Irun, 
where luggage, not registered for Madrid, is examined 
with yery little trouble. Ifyou have only one package, 
a shake of the head and “ nada” will meet with a smile 
and exemption from being searched. I retract the 
“smile,” and call it a complacent look, for I have not 
yet seen a Spaniard smile, and I begin to doubt if such 
@ thing is possible. Much has been said and written 
about ‘he drowsy indifference of the Spaniard, and here 
we first begin to see its effects, which increase as you 
go on; but [ shall have occasion to refer to this here- 
after. 

The next station we pass is San Sebastian, where 
we remained long enough to take a sad look at the 
rugged cone where stands the citadel, about four hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and overlooking the town, 
which is built on the isthmus lying along the sea- 
board, and rearly isolated from the main land. 
No Englishman can pass this spot without mingled 
feelings of pride and sorrow. The readers of Napier’s 
“ Peninsular War” will remember how desperately the 
French maintained their last position here, and with 
what dash and daring the British soldier advanced from 
trench to trench, and foot by foot, until its final over- 
throw, amidst blood and carnage such as we of the pre- 
sent day shudder to contemplate. Among the survivors 
of that awful 3lst of August, 1818, was the gallant 
“ young Campbell,” afterwards Lord Clyde, who gained 
his first laurels at this eventful siege. 

T arrived at Vittoria at 7.30 p.m., and there I remained 
all the next day to see the battlefield, and the points of 
interest described by Napier. From the tower of Santa 
Maria I had a complete view of the position of both armies 
during tue heat of the battle, and of the eight or ten 
villages from which one after the other the French were 
driven, and where King Joseph and his army suffered 
such disasters. It must have been hot work on that 
summer day of June, 1813. I have my own opinion on 
these sanguinary interventions and the millstone they 
have tied round our necks; but there can be but one 
opinion among Britons of the wisdom and sagacity of 
our great Captain, and the valour of our troops, so many 
of whom were left behind to dust and desecration, while 
England was contemned by a boastful and wungratefal 
ally. 

The town itself is hut another type of Spanish retro- 
gression—dull and dilapidated. The only moving ac 
tivity seems to be about the dinner-hour. At five P.M. 
some military officers and town officials, and a few em- 
ployés of government, entered the comedero, or sulle & 
manger, each with a cigaretto in his mouth, and, divest- 
ing themselves of their Jarge cloaks, sat down at table, 
evidently to enjoy themselves; and with that easy volu- 
bility of language which seems to flow like a smooth 
rapid stream from the lips of a Spaniard, the conver- 
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sation never seemed to flag. One wonders how, in the 
absence of political and religious controversies, they can 
find twaddle for their lengthened harangues. The din- 
ner occupied more than an hour; and I refer to it more 
particularly, as it was the first characteristic Spanish 
table @hote that I had been at, and where I first saw 
the cigaretto introduced at dinner. I have said that 
they all came in with one in their mouths, which they 
threw on the floor when they sat down, and after soup 
they lighted another; and so on, after each course, the 
smoke was renewed, till the cloth was removed and the 
appetites satisfied. 

The next morning I took a guide, and was first intro- 
duced on the scene of the Spanish Alamedas. What- 
ever stagnation there may be about a place, they still 
seep up these charming promenades, and the Florida 
and Prado outside this town, with their shady avenues 
of trees and broad walks, form delightful lounges. The 
spacious and well-supplied markets are another character- 
istic of Spain. 

he next day I came on to Burgos, the capital of Old 
Castile. The Cathedral is the great attraction here, and 
is certainly a fine specimen of the florid Gothic of the 
thirteenth century. The rough and neglected exterior 
does not at first impress you with beauty; but after 
wandering through its aisles, and under its lofty Gothic 
arches, and ascending the main tower, and looking down 
upon its beautiful architecture and elaborate ornament- 
ations and vast proportions, I am inclined to rank it 
among the very finest specimens of the florid Gothic of 
the fourteenth century. The figures and carving that 
ornament the beautiful towers that spring from the 
arches, and that have stood the storms of six centuries, 
are as sharp and defined as if they had just come from 
the hands of the workmen. 

The interior has lost much of its former wealth 
and art, but it is still rich in architecture and in 
painted windows and altar ornaments. The wood carv- 
ings in the choir and round the stalls are wonderful 
specimens of labour and art. The French made sad 
havoc here, and robbed the cathedral of much of its 
silver ornaments and works of art. One of the principal 
chapels is dedicated to the patron Santiago, or St. 
James, “ who planted the first church in Spain, and was 
its bishop!’ The Spaniard has, no doubt, as much 
authority for his saint as the Roman has for St. Peter ; 
and when I expressed to my guide some surprise that 
I had never heard or read that “James, the brother 
of Johu,’’ who was stationed at: Jerusalem, and suffered 
martyrdom there, had ever been so far as Spain, my 
devout friend knew nothing about the Gospels or “ Acts 
of the Apostles ;” the Church knew best, and he was 
bound to believe it. The grandest of all these chapels, 
wud large enough to form a church of itself, is that of 
the Constables of Castile—a perfect study of beautiful 
white stone carving and floral ornament. 

I stopped longer than I had intended at this inter- 
esting old city, as I was anxious to ramble over that 
barren hill and dilapidated old castle, before which we 
lost more than two thousand men, and after five different 
assaults and thirty days’ fighting had to retire and 
leave the French in possession, ‘There has been little 
change for these fifty-four years; the old broken 
wall, the ruins of the church, and the exploded mines 
are there, with a sentry pacing among the crumbling 
ruins. I took a conveyance, and drove two and a 
half miles to the Carthusian Convent of Santa Maria. 
The chapel is still a perfect gem, but the abodes of those 
friars and monks who lived on the fat of the land are 
now silent as the tombs to which they have passed, 
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Proceeding from Burgos to Valladolid, the old capital 
of Spain, I found interest enough to remain « part of 
two days. At the hotel there was a melancholy Swiss 
waiter, and a sort of valet de place, who spoke French 
and acted as my guide. Poor fellow! it was amusing 
to see the mixture of Spanish melancholy and Swiss 
vivacity ; now wiping the glasses and plates, and bright- 
ening up with our references to his beautiful native lakes 
and mountains; again addressed by some sombre sefior, 
in Spanish, every muscle of the face settles down to its 
proper gravity, and he becomes a native of his adopted 
country. This man was from a Catholic canton, and 
may be undergoing some penance, which I hope he may 
not sink under. Lf found him very useful: he had the 
usual Swiss intelligence, and I daresay knew more of 
the history of the city than half the natives. We visited 
every place of interest: first, the house in which Colum- 
bus died, now a miserable woollen shop; the University, 
the principal one in Spain for legal study, with upwards 
of 1,000 students ; the Museum, which is more curious 
than instructive, and may be called the tomb of sacer- 
‘dotal trumpery—a gathering of the wreck of the French 
ravages, and the confiscated monasteries and convents. 
The Cathedral is a fine massive building, of the Corinthian 
order, but unfinished, and, like all Spanish churches that 
I have seen, bare and dilapidated. The Queen has a 
royal palace here, of plain exterior, but this was not 
open for visitors. The great Inquisition still stands 
here in ruins—that abomination of all abominations. 
The first Napoleon made a complete clearance here; but 
if he had never done anything worse in his unscrupulous 
career than turning this pandemonium into barracks, 
stables, and military storehouses, he would have much 
less to answer for. The great church through which 
the anathemas rang against the new heresy is now a 
tottering ruin, and there is not a whole pane of glass 
throughout the building—a true emblem of the past and 
present Spain. 

I left Valladolid at 9.50 p.m. by train, and although 
the distance to Escorial is only about 120 miles, we were 
nearly eight hours on the journey, and the heat of the 
day made us feel the rather cold, frosty night more 
severely. We arrived at 6am. It was just daylight: 
there was no conveyance in attendance, nor, in fact, any 
one to take charge of our Inggage. There were the 
usual two or three muffled statues, even at this carly 
hour, with their cloaks round their mouths and over 
their shoulders, smoking their cigarettos; but these 
dignified persons were not porters ; they were not looking 
after any one either coming or going away; they were 
simply looking at vacuity. A passenger, seeing me 
anxious about my “ equipage,” directed me to accompany 
him up the hill, of three-quarters of a mile, and to give 
my receta to the servant of the hotel, who would come 
down for my portmanteau. JI may here mention that 
the plan adopted on the Spanish railways for the care of 
luggage, though somewhat tedious, is admirably adapted 
for safety. There is no value put on time. You are ex- 
pected to be at the station half-an-hour before the train 
starts, and if the train is half-an-hour late, you have 
ample time to take out your ticket, and have your lug- 
gage entered, for which they give you a number and re- 
ceipt; for over-weight, the charge is rather high. When 
you arrive at your destination, you must not lose your 
temper if you are kept another half-hour. “Is not the 
luggage of the coming passengers to be put in, and that 
of those stopping to be taken out, and all carefully 
arranged on a table before the doors are thrown open; 
and do you expect this to be done in a hurry? Sefior 
Inglis is a little impatient, but there is plenty of time.” 
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I came to Spain to learn, and I took my lessons 
coolly. 

The Fonda Miranda is a type of all the provincial 
hotels in Spain that I have seen. When I describe any- 
thing to English readers, I endeavour to make some 
comparison that will bring the object to the mind’s 
eye; but there is nothing in Great Britain or anywhere 
else that I know of to which I can compare the Spanish 
Fonda. The total neglect of all those little domestic 
comforts and cleanly habits to which we are accus- 
tomed in England is almost revolting. You will ima- 
gine me cold and tired, arrived at a closed and barred 
door, at seven o’clock in the morning. After knocking 
for some time, the master or his representative comes 
half-dressed, seeming to wonder why you have dis- 
turbed him. On explaining that you want a bed- 
chamber, he makes no reply, but takes down a key, 
and you follow him up a rickety wooden stair with 
broken balustrades, till you come to a long dark pas- 
sage; and finally a thick clumsy door is opened, which 
emits a little light, and you are ushered into a matted 
room, very much like those cells for prisoners on the 
silent system. Here you are left, water and towel are 
brought, and you have plenty of time to contemplate 
your new prison, with the little iron bedstead, the 
dirty-looking rug, the small hand-basin in the iron 
stand, and the rickety old chest of drawers: even the 
old clock, that never goes, of French bed-rooms, is 
absent. This is the Windsor of Madrid, and this is 
the accommodation afforded by the best hotel in the 
place. After making my ablutions in the smallest of 
soup bowls, and getting an egg and a cup of black 
coffee, I sallied forth to explore the wonders of the 
far-famed Escorial. 

The first sight of the Escorial is disappointing, 
particularly if the imagination has been wrought up 
to a high pitch by flowing description. I may begin 
by giving some idea of the dimensions of the building. 
It is nearly in the form of a quadrangle, and for con- 
venience sake we will take each of the four sides at 
750 feet. It is said to represent a gridiron, being so 
built after the legendary mode of the death of St. 
Lawrence, to whose honour the place was dedicated 
in a vow by Philip 1; hence it is properly called 
San Lorenzo el Real—the four turrets at the cor- 
ners forming the inverted feet, and the Royal apart- 
ments the handle of the gridiron. It stands about 
2,500 feet above the level of the sea, in the bosom of 
a semicircle of rugged barren hills, and the whole 
surrounding scenery at this season presents a very 
desolate appearance. When you have gone round the 
exterior of the building, you can come to no other 
conclusion than that it is a gaol, a reformatory, or peni- 
tentiary. There are said to be 11,000 windows, more 
or less, in the building; there are five rows of these, 
and the two lower are iron-barred, still carrying out 
the idea of a gaol: the windows are simply holes in the 
wall, five by three feet, without any attempt at orna- 
ment. The exterior is built of a fine light-brown stone, 
as fresh as when it came from the hands of the mason. 
There are no grand porticoes or ornaments to arrest 
the eye: everything is in keeping, of the simplest and 
purest Doric. The interior is composed of massive 
blocks of grey granite: the pillars, arches, and roof 
seem to be hewn out of the solid granite rock. I have 
never seen anything in which strength, solidity, and 
simplicity were so happily combined. We were shown 
round the apartments by a guide, who spoke Spanish 
and French alternately; but the sight is scarcely worth 
the labour. The walls are hung with Flemish and 
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Spanish tapestry, with a great deal of very pretty mar- 
queterie round the pannelling of the walls. We were 
shown the small and solitary apartments of its bigoted 
founder, Philip 1, where he held counsel with his priests 
and confessors. From these apartments a passage led 
into the church. I have spent days in St. Peter’s, in 
Rome, and could return again and again to its artistic 
details ; but here you have merely the grandest mass of 
unadorned granite, wrought into classic form of the 
simplest order. The eye has nothing specially to rest 
upon, unless it may be the frescoed roof of the choir, 
which stands some forty feet above the nave, and is on 
the opposite side of the altar. If it is a complaint 
that St. Peter’s is too ornamental for devotional purposes, 
this building is free at least from this fault. Certainly 
its founder had a noble conception of what a great tem- 
ple, devoted to the living God, ought to be; for here 
there is nothing but magnitude and space to divert the 
attention from the solemn and impressive service. 

The ground plan of the palace is composed of some 
fifty courts—in fact, carrying out the idea of the bars or 
meshes of the gridiron; and in most of these are foun- 
tains of water playing. I spent the whole day wander- 
ing through these courts and apartments, and the only 
impression left on my mind is, that this vast building, 
which cost fifteen millions sterling, and, like Versailles, 
laid the foundation of national bankruptcy, is now only 
and admirably adapted for a penitentiary. 

I had almost forgotten the Pantheon, or royal 
tombs of the kings and queens of Spain, immediately 
under the great altar. The guide supplied us with 
lights, and we were led down a stair, under a sloping 
arch lined with fine coloured marble. At the bottom of 
this stair is an octagon vault, of some forty feet in 
height and diameter, and round the building are the 
marble coffins, or sarcophagi, of the kings and queens 
of Spain, from the father of the founder down to per- 
haps the last of the Bourbons; and there are still a 
number of empty coffins waiting to receive the ashes of 
majesty. 

The whole building originally consisted of a palace, 
a convent, and a tomb, and was a sort of earthly para- 
dise from which the holy Philip might make his 
apotheosis. The church, with its beautiful dome, and 
the library, with its arched fresco roof and marble pave- 
ment, and the marble and porphyry reading-tables, 
which are never used, and the massive book-cases, which 
are never opened, are the chief attractions of the build- 
ing. The guide had a long story about the number of 
fountains, cloisters, stair-cases, court-yards, etc., but 
somehow or other it was all lost upon us, and it was a 
happy relief to get out into the open air. 

On two sides of the building are a succession of fine 
broad terraces, bordered with box and other evergreens, 
and sparkling fountains ; and on the southern declivity, 
an extensive garden and park, which at this season 
looked neglected and out of order, but was finely 
wooded with elms, fruit-trees, vines, and olives. 


A CASE OF DOUBLE VISION. 


Wiru the conviction that the facts I am going to record 
are calculated to be of use to all business men, and to 
literary men especially, to whom the preservation of 
good sight is of vital importance, I shall. sketch as 
briefly as I can the phenomena of a sufficiently distress- 
ing experience. I ought to premise that from infancy 
the lachrymal duct of the left eye has been closed; but 
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the closure never affected the sight for a period of more 
than forty years, during the whole of which time I 
could see with remarkable clearness, and to a great 
distance. 

In the year 1854 I was induced to undertake a certain 
amount of literary work, which, once entered on, could 
not be given up until the year had expired—although I 
had at the same time regular employment for ten hours 
a day. The writing had to be done in the evenings, by 
the light of candles. For a time-all went on comfort- 
ably enough; but before the expiration of the third 
month, the sight began to be at times misty and dis- 
turbed. Then the disturbance grew worse. I could 
not discern the point of the pen as I wrote, or I could 
not see the word I was writing, while those just written 
were perfectly distinct. At other times I could not see 
the line that was being written, only those above it; and 
again, sometimes, what I can only describe as a bar of 
nothing, some three or four inches in length, and half as 
much in breadth, would accompany my pen as it moved 
along, effectually veiling its motions from myself. I 
could at first get rid of these hindrances, and of the 
frontal headache which accompanied them, by bathing 
the eyes, forehead, and temples in cold water; but, as 
time went on, I had to use more stringent measures, 
such as turning the tap of the cistern on to the crown 
and back of the head, until the parts felt quite numbed. 
Even these means would not avail for long, and even- 
tually I had to set to work of an evening with a wet 
towel bound round the head; and this practice I was 
compelled to have recourse to until the colder weather of 
autumn und the approach of winter enabled me to dis- 
continue it. 

When the year’s overwork was done, the symptoms 
above described abated, and in the course of a few 
months seemed to have vanished altogether. It was 
not exactly so, however; as upon occasions I was made 
unplearantly aware of the possibility of their recurrence. 
With years I had learned experience, and was now quite 
willing to be more economical of the visual power. On 
the venient? ocewrrite morbo principle, I now kept watch 
against the first indications of disturbance, and by con- 
tinual care was enabled to stave them off. I worked 
less, and took more recreation and more frequent change 
of air; and when I did work, I did not tax my sight so 
much or so long together as it.had been my custom to do. 
In consequence of my watchfulness, perhaps, the bad 
symptoms did not recur for several years, and at length 
I lost all apprehension of their recurring at all. 

But in 1861 I became low in health, suffering most 
dreary depression in the fore part of the day, sometimes, 
but not always, compensated by extra vivaciousness and 
hilarious feeling towards evening. Now it was that the 
visual disturbances returned, not only in their old forms, 
but in others quite new to me, and as disagreeable as 
they were new; while their visitations were so frequent 
as to be quite a nuisance, often preventing me from 
work for hours together. The old plagues, which I 
fancied I had got rid of, returned in all their force and 
variety, and now they harassed me, not only when at 
work but at other times. The new phenomena were 
even more alarming. Sometimes, when sitting at my 
desk, or at meals, I would see but half of any object 
before me—the blade of a knife, or the bowl of a spoon 
Without the handle, the feet of the servant and her 
figure up to the waist, as she seemed to wait at table 
without her head ; or the shaggy head of the house-dog 
as he went to and fro without his hind quarters. Such 
broken visions were, however, never in my case more 
than momentary; I could in an instant, by an effort— 
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and « always made the effort—bring the whole of the 
dividec tbject into view; and the fact that I could do 
SO was & great relief to my mind. 

Now and then, when looking at two objects, I saw 
but one of them, or, if I saw both, the outlines of both 
would be blurred, as if interfering with each other. This 
defect I could not so readily correct, though I could do 
so by rubbing or bathing the eyes. Again, it would 
happen that while I was busily at work, a chance look 
at the floor would show me the carpet apparently raised 
a foot or more above 1ts actual position, nearly to the 
level of the chair-bottoms; it would never stay in this 
position, but would sink down again slowly and steadily 
as I looked at it. Or if I looked at the wall of my 
room, I would see it nearer to me than it really was, 
and that by a full half of the distance; at the same time 
the pictures which hung against the wall seemed to be 
partly sunk in the wall, their images not coming nearly 
so far forward as the wall itself. If, while thus looking 
at the wall, I happened to glance to the right or the left, 
it seemed that the pictures and wall-paper moved also to 
the right or left, their images falling ina confused manner 
on the objects occupying the new field of view, but fading 
quickly out of sight, disappearing in two or three seconds 
at most. I found that the best remedy for these un- 
welcome visitations was a run into the country for a day 
or two, and a temporary cessation from working and 
thinking ; but the cure was now much less certain, and 
more slowly effected than it used to be. 

By this time the long sight, the power of distinguish- 
ing objects at a distance, which I had once possessed in 
so remarkable a degree, had gradually changed to its 
opposite, and I had become near-sighted. For years 
past I had been using a concave lens for looking at dis- 
tant objects, and was quite incapable of defining them 
without its aid. Still I used no spectacles, not feeling 
the least need of them, but reading the smallest print 
with perfect ease. 

I pass over some subsequent experiences, which would 
be interesting if I could describe them accurately, and 
hasten on to the event which has been the cause of my 
writing this paper. 

On a day in the second week of June, 1867, I had been 
writing sedulously from breakfast time to near sunset, 
when I became suddenly aware of the return of some 
of the unwelcome symptoms describedabove. At first I 
saw here and there a single letter only in each written 
word as it was formed; after a few minutes I ceased to 
see any part of the word until it was completed; in a 
few minutes more I could not see the line that was being 
written, although the lines above it were clearly visible. 
Anxious to complete the article in hand, to which, in- 
deed, I stood pledged, I persevered in my work, with the 
determination to get it done before the darkness came 
on. I[ had almost finished when that strange visitant 
which I have before described as a “bar of nothing” 
came and interposed itself between my eyes and the 
work of my hand. But, having only a few lines more 
to do, I wrote on, even in spite of this, and completed 
my task, having little doubt but that the long evening 
walk I intended to take, followed by a night’s rest, would 
tranquillise the optic nerves and set me right again. 
It was just past sunset when I left the house, and 
walked down the terrace to deposit my paper in the 
post-office. I had taken but a few steps, and was look- 
ing at an advancing figure which I thought I knew. 
when, to my astonishment and alarm, I saw another 
figure the exact counterpart of the first, save that it 
seemed twice as big, walking in the air at the height of 
some twenty feet. Iscon saw, however, that the ap- 
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parent increase in size of the upper figure was but a 
delusion consequent on its greater distance; for, as both 
figures approached, the upper one drew nearer to the 
lower without diminishing in stature, ind yet coalesced 
with it, though not at all perfectly, the two together 
presenting a blurred image of a gentleman with two 
heads, one over the other; and under that grotesque 
appearance it passed me. If this odd vision had come 
without any of my previous experiences, my alarm had 
been doubtless great; but the familiarity that breeds 
contempt had in @ measure prepared me for.it. I knew 
at once that my sight was at fault, and I began to test 
it immediately with other objects. Looking at an omni- 
bus swarming with outsiders, as it passed along the road, 
I saw its double running along in the air above, the 
two images separating farther and farther apart as they 
receded in the distance. I saw that every figure on 
the opposite side of the street was doubled in the 
same way, and snbject to the same changes; that the 
houses were twice as high as they should be, some of 
them showing six storeys instead of-three. At first I 
imagined that the doubling of objects was confined with- 
in certain limits of distance, because on reaching the 
fields I found that a tree-covered hill, distant near a 
mile, showed without its double; but this was a mistake 
too, soon dissipated by the appearance of the distant hill 
far up in the sky, where I had not thought of looking 
for it. I walked farther through the suburbs towards 
the country, in the hope of shaking off the visual incubus, 
which much annoyed and bewildered me. But the symp- 
toms grew worse instead of better as evening wore on. 
{ detected myself in wandering out of the straight line 
as I walked, like one intoxicated, and I knew that this 
happened because I was constantly mistaking the doubles 


When I looked 


of objects for the objects themselves. 
at the pavements I saw double lines of flagstones over- 
laying each other and mingling together, and I saw my 


own legs and feet doubled at every step. As the lamps 
were lighted in the long suburban roads, they became 
confused in an indescribable manner—a chaos of red 
lights in the foreground, and streaming upwards like the 
tail of a rocket in the distance; and when the stars 
shone out if was in vain that I endeavoured to recog- 
nise the most familiar constellations. 

I came home early and went to bed, with a hope, 
almost amounting to assurance, that a good night’s 
sleep, for which I felis more than ordinarily disposed, 
would prove a perfect restorative, and that morning 
would find me all right and ready toresume work. No 
such thing. I slept soundly and long; but in the morn- 
ing the first thing I saw was the vision of four windows 
instead of two in my bed-room, and double images of 
everything around me; even—what I had not noticed 
before—my hands and fingers were doubled ; the double 
vision seemed confirmed, though the slight haziness 
which had accompanied it the night before had dis- 
appeared, and all objects were now clear and distinct in 
their double existence. As I lay in bed that morning, 
IT began to study the business a little, with a view if 
possible of getting at the rationale of it; but I could not 
make much of it then, being probably too much interested 
to weigh and compare the phenomena as I might have 
done had the case been another person’s. But I learned 
something. I found that all objects directly in front of 
me were fairly doubled; if large and near, the two images 
overlapped each other to an extent proportioned to their 
size and nearness; if small or distant, the two images 
stood perfectly distinct from each other, and on the same 
plane. But objects not in front of me were displayed in 
a different manner. Thus, on looking at the pictures on 
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the walls, I found that those on the right-hand wall, 
though doubled as distinctly as objects in front, had not 
their images on the same plane; the lower images stood 
in their right place, but the upper ones were farther off, 
rose high as they receded, and converged downwards in 
a diagonal line as they were nearer; and I could see 
that this diagonal would not touch the perspective line 
of the lower image until it had reached a point con- 
siderably in the rear of the spot where I lay. I was not 
prepared to discern, as I did on looking at the objects 
which hung on the wall to the left, that on that side the 
visual disturbance was much less than it was in any 
other direction; the objects, it is true, were doubled, 
but the doubling amounted to little more than a blurring 
of the outline, unless the objects were very small indeed, 
in which case I could see them distinctly side by side. 

At this stage of the btisiness there was nothing else 
for it but to go to my medical man, and I paid him a 
visit accordingly. He did not give me much medicine, 
but treated me for a short time with mercurial laxatives 
and aperients in small doses; knowing my constitution 
well, he was chary of strong measures, and advised a 
cessation from work, a prolonged holiday, with change 
of air and scene. 

Accepting his advice, I started on the following day 
to pay a visit long due to some friends in the country, 
trusting that the change of air would prove beneficial. 
Nor was I altogether disappointed. Spending most of 
my time out of doors, I gained strength from day to 
day, and after a time found that my disordered vision 
was assuming a new phase, considerably less severe and 
trying. After a few days the doubling of objects began 
to confine itself to a certain angle of vision. When I 
looked upwards all was right; there was no appearance 
of doubling in the clouds by day, or in the stars by night; 
though at all angles between ten or twelve, degrees 
above the horizon, and all below that, the doubling re- 
mained as before. This improvement was gradual, and 
not regularly progressive—the angle of disturbance 
widening and narrowing, and being generally narrower 
in the morning than at night—the disease in a manner 
oscillating from bad to better and vice versd, though on 
the whole the improvement was marked. I found, 
further, at this time, that by a powerful effort I could 
get rid of the doubling of the flag-stones beneath my 
feet, although I could only do that for a few moments at 
a time, the effort being too painful for lengthened en- 
durance. I had also learned ere this to mitigate the 
giddiness and bewilderment which so much distressed 
me by closing one eye as I walked about—as, so long as 
I used but one eye, I saw, of course, but a single image 
of objects. I had more than a suspicion, however, that 
this was not the way to hasten my cure, and therefore 
I resorted to it only for the sake of ease and rest. For 
the most part I could manage, when sitting within doors, 
to see objects singly, even with both eyes, by simply 
placing the objects outside of the angle of disturbance, 
which I could do by sitting with my face inclined down 
wards, and thus looking up at them. This method 
answered extremely well; so much so that I could 
sometimes fancy that there was nothing wrong—the 
smiling faces around the table all appearing in perfect 
single distinctness; but I was soon undeceived if for 
moment I raised my face to the level of theirs; then 
the whole family appeared with two heads apiece, one 
elevated about a foot above the other. Some days were 
more favourable than others. When I drove out for @ 
ride, the air and the rapid motion through it produced 
an excellent effect, and at such times I always noticed 
that the two images were nearer together; on the other 
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hand, when I had fatigued myself with too much walk- 
ing, the double images would appear farther apart. My 
worst days occurred in the hottest weather, and were 
generally saddened more or less by severe pain in the 
forehead and temples, and a distressing sense of pres- 
sure at the back of the eye-balls. 

Towards the end of June I ran down into Somerset- 
shire, to the neighbourhood of Clifton. There I spent 
the whole of the month of July, strolling about the 
fields, or wandering under the shady, leafy avenues. I 
had plenty of time now to study the phenomena that 
plagued me, and their effects upon myself. What in a 
manner surprised me, as it recurred to me again and 
again, was the fact that, though I have usually been 
eager and anxious to be doing, and always detesting 
even the idea of inaction and profitless idleness, I had 
now no such feeling, but was perfectly content to do 
nothing at all and let things take their course. Instead 
of wanting to do the work which was waiting to be 
done, I rather wanted to sleep, and indeed could have 
slept almost at any time. I attributed this state of 
fecling to the sympathy of the brain with the visual 
nerves, and the influence of their perverted action upon 
it, Of course I kept a constant watch upon my enemy 
the double, while I nourished the determination to get 
the better of him. I was still aware that the visual 
angle to which the doubling of objects was confined was 
growing narrower, although but very slowly; and I had 
learned by this time that this vicious angle was at the 
narrowest when my digestion was in order and my 
general health at its best. I had found out also, that 
whatever might have been the fact at the beginning, the 
fact now was that the right eye was perfectly well and 
healthy, and the fault lay with the left one, which had 
not the power to bring down the image it received, so 
that it might be superimposed and blended with that 
received by the right eye. 

At this stage of my disorder I was often the subject 
of optical delusions which would have been quite in- 
explicable to any other person. Thus, I would see a 
horse going up a hill, appearing quite right until he got 
within my angle of disturbance; then he would suddenly 
become endowed with two heads, and a moment after 
gallop off on eight legs. When attending divine service 
on Sunday, I could manage to see the preacher singly, 
by choosing my position so as to get him out of the 
vicious augle, though a certain portion of the congrega- 
tion would always appear confused and crowded by the 
doubling. The reader may easily imagine what kind 
of view Lhad at this period of things in general, and the 
queer changes that all objects underwent to my per- 
ception, as they passed in whole or in part across my 
augle of disturbance. ‘The thing which now annoyed 
me most—perhaps because more serious symptoms had 
abated—was the fact that the ground I walked on was 
always seen in the vicious angle; so that, when walking 
on a paved footpath, I could not walk confidently and 
comfortably. On the grass I could not detect the 
doubling, and on the earthy road it did not much 
signify; but on foot pavements the lines between the 
flags were all double lines, arranged thus —____ >>, 
ayard apart at the left hand, and near together, but 
never touching, at the right. I may mention here, 
what might have been mentioned before, that all along, 
the images received by either eye, dissimilar as at times 
they were, appeared to be quite correct when viewed 
singly; the only difference was, that the image of a 
landscape, or a street seen in perspective, when seen 
With the left eye alone, had its horizon line at an enor- 
mous elevation above its proper place, that elevation 
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decreasing, of course, as the angle of disturbance grew 
less. 

August saw me at Dudley, in the midst of the iron 
country, where I remained for a fortnight. My host 
had a large manufacture in active operation, and he 
took me to see his forges and puddling furnaces, and 
their ponderous produce. Whether it was that the 
carbon in the atmosphere strengthened my nerves, I 
cannot say, but at Dudley the angle of double vision 
grew rapidly less, and before a week had elapsed the 
doubling had ceased as a general thing, recurring only 
at intervals. The giddiness, however, and the frontal 
uneasiness, remained, and any attempt to read for more 
than twenty to thirty minutes at a time, or to write for 
the same space of time, was sure to bring on a feeling 
of bewilderment, under which I was compelled to desist. 
Further, although the double vision was gone, I could 
at any moment bring it back again. All I had to do 
was to throw my head back, and in that position to 
look at any object lying on the ground; at the same 
time a nervous fecling, common enough in such cases, 
but not easily accounted for, set me trying this experi- 
ment fifty times a day. 

I could not consider myself cured so long as this 
capacity remained. I knew that by putting it in exer- 
cise I was most likely doing the very thing to ensure its 
continuance, and yet I could not refrain for any length 
of time from so doing. Fortunately for me, an interest- 
ing excursion was planned at this time, in which I was 
to join, and the preparations for which put my ailments 
for a time out of my thoughts. It came off in the 
pleasantest manner, and when it was over [ had the 
satisfaction of discovering that I no longer possessed 
the undesirable faculty of recalling the incubus which 
had tormented me so long. Still, the disorder had 
not finally disappeared, but would return at times, as if 
under provocation. Thus, if I went suddenly into the 
sunshine from a shaded room, I would see double for an 
instant; and the same thing would occur on entering 
the house from the sunshine without. Also, any sudden 
shock to the nerves of sound would produce the same 
effect, as I proved by experiencing it after the discharge 
of some small cannons fired one evening close to our 
house, on the celebration of a wedding. 

Towards the end of August I proceeded to Matlock, 
to try the efficiency of the hydropathic treatment in 
recruiting my general health, which had long been at 
fault. I felt that the establishment of average good 
health was necessary, if I would escape the return of 
my visual plagues; and I hoped to effect this by a few 
weeks’ use of the baths. I shall not here recount the 
various moist ceremonies to which I was subjected. 
Enough to say, that in less than a week from beginning 
the baths, I had lost every remnant of my disorder, and 
had gradually “ waked up,” as it were, out of a sort of 
half dreamy condition—had recovered my old self, and 
lost all apprehension of the return of my visual plagues. 


ODD MOMENTS. 


“Tax care of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves,” is an oft quoted and generally received 
maxim. There is a story told of one who called on a 
merchant for a donation to a charitable object. He 
found the rich man in the act of rebuking a clerk for 


some trifling waste in the office. On receiving a hand- 
some gift, he expressed agreeable surprise, saying 
frankly that he expected to fare ill, from what he heard 
on entering the office. “So far the reverse,” was the 
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reply. “If I did not look after the pence I would have 
no pounds to give away for good objects.” 

Now, what is true of the oft despised pence, is true in 
a no lesser degree of those equally disregarded fractions 
of time, known as “Odd Moments.” And yet these are 
the gold dust of life, the sands of which mountains are 
formed. As pence swell into pounds, so moments ex- 
pand into hours, hours into days, weeks, months, years, 
until time for us exists no longer. 

While studying the biographies of great men, it/is 
truly surprising to find what they accomplished merely by 
making good use of the odds and ends of time—the sand- 
grains which appear of such small account to those who 
lack the energy and perseverance necessary to achieve 
greatness. Smiles, in his useful work styled “ Self- 
help,” tells us that Elihu Burritt, disclaiming all pre- 
tensions to anything like genius, attributed his first 
success in self-improvement to his not wasting “odd 
moments.” While toiling at the blacksmith’s forge, he 
mastered no fewer than eighteen ancient and modern 
languages, together with twenty-two European dialects. 
Dr. Mason Good translated Lucretius while going his 
rounds amongst his London patients. Dr. Darwin 
composed the chief portion of his works while similarly 
employed in the country. Dr. Burney attained a know- 
ledge of French and Italian as he rode on horseback 
between the houses of his musical pupils. Henry Kirke 
White instructed himself in Greek in the course of his 
walks to and from a lawyer’s office. Hall wrote his 
** Contemplations ” as he travelled on circuit. Dagues- 
seau, one of the greatest chancellors France ever pos- 
sessed, wrote a large-sized ard able volume in the 
intervals of waiting for dinner. And Madame de Genlis 
informs us she composed many of her books while 
waiting for the coming of the princess whom she taught. 

Lockhart, in his“ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” speaking of 
his wonderful achievements in the way of literature, re- 
marks, “Those who observed him most constantly, 
were never able to understand how he contrived to keep 
himself so thoroughly up with the stream of contem- 
porary literature of almost all sorts, French and Ger- 
man as well as English. That a rapid glance might 
tell him more than another man could gather by a 
week’s poring may easily be imagined; but the grand 
secret was the habitual practice of his own grand maxim, 
never to be doing nothing! Every moment was turned 
to account, and thus he had leisure for everything.” 

This turning to account every odd moment was a 
marked feature in the character of the late Dr. Aber- 
crombie, whose works on the Intellectualand on the Moral 
Powers made him celebrated as a philosopher as well as 
a physician. In his daily rounds, or in driving to con- 
sultations at a distance, his pencil and note-book were 
in constant use, and many of his writings were thus 
composed while travelling in his carriage. 

An Italian author expressed in his motto that “ time 
was his estate ;” an estate, indeed, which will produce 
nothing without cultivation, but which will always abun- 
dantly repay the labours of industry. 

But while dwelling thus on the value of moments in 
respect to things of Time, let us not forget their more 
vital importance in respect to those of Eternity. Tem- 
pus fugit—time flies—we say, almost with levity. How 
few of us attach anything like a proper degree of solem- 
nity befitting these words! Yet how awful their im- 
port, for “ time, like life, can never be recalled.” Let us 
remember this so‘emn truth, and so improve the fleeting 
moments as they pass over our heads, that we may not 
have wherewith to reproach ourselves when the shadows 
fall of that night wherein no man can work. 


ODD MOMENTS. 
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Rocation WEEK.—Rogation week, previous to the Reforma- 
tion, was called the Gang Week, and Rogation Days the Gang 
Days—from the Saxon gangea, to go. These days are the three 
days before Ascension Day, and were so termed because they 
were fast days, when God was besought (rogare) to bless the 
fruits of the ground, and averf his wrath from the nation, 
A homily was provided for each of these Gang Days; anda 
fourth for the day on which the parish boundaries were peram- 
bulated, which was sometimes done on Ascension Day ; and it 
was the duty of the parish priest to see that those of his flock 
who had been at variance were reconciled, and made to walk 
together in the processions in Gang Week. “ Holy” George 
Herbert says of his country parson: “ Particularly he loves 
procession, and maintains it because there are contained therein 
four manifest advantages. First,a blessing of God for the 
fruits of the field; secondly, justice in the preservation of 
bounds; thirdly, charity in loving, walking, and neighbourly 
accompanying one another, with reconciling of differences at 
that time, if there be any; fourthly, mercy in relieving the 
poor, by a likeral distribution and largess, which, at that 
time, is, or ought tobe used.” In such processions Sir Thomas 
More joined ; and Isaak Walton testifies to the. strong value 
attached to their observance by the “judicious” Richard 
Hooker. But the Puritans objected to these processions and 
perambulations; and one of them, in 1572, especially denounzed 
“the Gang Week’’ among “ Popish Abuses.” And so it came 
about that the Gang Week got a bad name, and that its ob- 
servances have only come down to us in the form of ‘‘ beating 
the bounds,’’ and in the names of sundry “ Gospel ‘I'rees ” and 
‘** Gospel Oaks,” under which the portion of Scripture was read 
on the Gang Days. Brand, indeed, found a custom existing in 
Hertfordshire, in 1787, when, on Old Michaelmas Day, which 
they called “the Ganging Day,” a young man was chased by 
his companions across country, through brake and through 
briar ; and, as they went, they bumped every person they met, 
whether male or female ; and each publican contributed to the 
sport a gallon of ale and a plum cake, which, by rule, were 
consumed out of doors; and “the revellers generally spent the 
best part of the night in the fields.” This Ganging Day was 
a septennial custom, and we need not be surprised at reading 
that respectable people took no part in it. A modest fie.d- 
flower here asserts its claim not to be forgotten in connection 
with this subject. It is the milk-wort, with which the grass 
is tufted in May, and whose clusters of bloom range through 
all the shades of lilac and purple. It was called the Gang 
flower, because it bloomed in the Gang Week. Jt was also called 
the Cross flower, because the Feast of the Invention (or finding) 
of the Cross was held on May 8rd, when it was in blossom; and 
it was, moreover, known as the.Rogation flower, and also as 
the Procession flower, because, as Gerarde said, “ the maidens 
who walk in procession in Rogation Week do use it in their 
garlands.” They wove its little tufted clumps into wreaths and 
nosegays, and with them they also decked their windows and 
street-doors in Gang Week; and, with their garlands, the 
young men and maidens walked out into the country, as we 
are told, “in goodlie companies,” praising God for all his 
works, singing sweet psalms, and saying, ‘The earth, O God, 
is full of thy riches, and all thy works praise thee.—Cuthber! 
Bede. 

[For reference to the Rogation Homily of the Bishop of 
Vienne-on-the-Rhone, under fear of earthquakes, in-the fourth 
century, see article on the “ Volcanoes of Auvergne,” “ Leisure 
Hour,” September, 1867.] 


A Resutt or Commerctat Drpresston.—The financial col- 
lapse of 1866 is having deeper effects than has been imagined. 
A striking fact in connexion with her Majesty’s Customs clearly 
proves how great the devastation has been among private 
individuals in consequence of that panic. In the Inland Re- 
venue Department at Somerset House, as the public are aware, 
is kept a register of all those persons paying duty on carriages 
and horses, and at this office notice has been received, since 
the 31st of December last, that 1,600 private persons intend 
to discontinue keeping their carriages, and claim, therefore, to 
be exempt from duty in the financial year 1868-9. This will 
canse a noticeable deduction in the balance which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will next have to exhibit. The loss to the 
revenue by these withdrawals will not be less than £10,000 
per annum.—Globe. 
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